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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. tions so difficult, and which is subject to so many 
causes of destruction as these perforators.’ It is 

Price Two Dollars per annum, payable in advance. |calculated that before the tunnel is finished two 
: thousand of them will have been used up. The 

Cmerigtons ond Pegmente sentved ty great object was to make them light and portable, 

JOHN RICHARDSON, and this, of course, increases their fragility. To 

bore eight holes of the requisite depth, the piston- 

at No. 116 NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP sTaiRs, rod gives 57,600 blows, and the cylinder performs 
Stiinta the same number of revolutions! The action of 

each machine is independent of the others, so 
that if one of them is broken or gets out of order, 
p , the action of the rest is not delayed; and it often 
Postage, when paid quarterly in advance, five cents. happens that where the face of the rock opposite 
to some of them is softer than that which is oppo- 
site the others, or they are in a better condition 
for working, they will drill double the number of 
holes in the same time. The rock on the south 
or Italian side, ‘so far as the perforator is inte- 
rested,’ says M. Sommeiller, ‘is very refractory 
(molto ribelle.’) The stratification there is ex- 
trewely irregular, and the surface of the front of 













































that the loss of pressure at the ends of the con- 
duit pipe where the air is applied, as compared 
with the pressure in the reservoir, is only one- 
sixtieth of the whole; and M. Sommeiller’calcu- 
lates that at the centre of the tunnel, a distance 
of 3-7966 miles from the reservoir, he will be able 
easily to apply a pressure or force of six atmos- 
pheres. Again, another objection. By compres- 
sion caloric is disengaged, and it was thought that 
the air discharged in the gallery for the parposs 
of ventilation would be too hot to breathe. But 
as the air when it is emitted from the pipe im- 
mediately expands, it absorbs the same quantity 
of caloric which it had discharged at the moment 
of emission, so that the one effect neutralises the 
other; and M. Sommeiller refers with pardonable 
pride to the visits of ladies, ‘ delicatissime signore, 
and amongst others the Princess Mary of Savoy, 
who stood at the extremity of the gallery while 
the perforators were at work, and did not suffer 
the dightest inconvenience from the state of the 
the advanced gallery at the point of attack is alljair. The whole of the works are lighted with gas 
streaked with veins of quartz in every possible|conducted in iron pipes along the ground, and in 
direction, which frequently turn aside the boring|the advance gallery thirty or forty lights are kept 
needles and disable them. On the north side,|constantly burning, some of gas and some of oil ; 
the rock is even still harder, but it is more homo-|so that which was prophesied as one of the 
geneous and is more easily worked. The perfora-|greatest difficulties of the undertaking, an abund- 
tors act at different angles, so as to pierce the rock |ant supply of fresh air, is shown to be the easiest 
in all directions, and when the proper number of|part of it. ; . 
holes have been bored, the iron frame is pushed} ‘In the middle of the tunnel line beneath the 
back, and the large centre holes are charged with |rails, there is made contemporaneously with the 
guopowder, and the mine is fired. This makes|excavation a covered way like a drain or sewer, 
a large cavity in the rock, which is called the|in which are laid the pipes for gas and water, and 
breach, and the smaller surrounding holes are|it serves also as a passage by which the workmen 
then charged and fired in a similar manner. Atjemployed at the advanced gallery could effect 
the same time a strong jet of compressed air is|their escape in case of a fall of rock from the roof, 
thrown into the advanced gallery, which scatters|or any other accident which might block up the 
the smoke and supplies air for respiration. Wag: |tuonel itself. And by it the drainage is e ected 
ons are next pushed forward and filled with the|of the water that filters from the rock, which 
fragments of rock and broken stone, which are|must be considerable, if we may judge by the 
conveyed to the mouth of the tunnel and tilted|quantity of large stalactites which may be seen 
down the side of the mountain. hanging from the roof. 5 

“ After each attack a fresh relay of workmen} ‘One of the most important points to attend 
is brought in, and the same operation is repeated |to is the accurate direction of the axis of the gal- 
night and day. We were told on the spot that|lery, which is indispensable to prevent the two 
the only holiday in the year is Easter Sunday. |simultaneous excavations not meeting at last in 
And so the siege of the rock goes on continually, |the centre. This is accomplished by means of 
at a varyiog rate of progress, which on the north-|an observatory at each end perched aloft on the 
ern side at the present time is a daily advance of |opposite side of the valley, not uolike a summer- 
about two métres or 2-18 yards. After the gal-|house, to which a steep zigzag path ascends, and 
lery has been cleared of the débris, it is enlarged|from which the spectator looks into the cavity of 
to the proper size of the tunnel by workingmen|the tunnel, where lights are always kept burning 
using their ordinary tools, and then the sides and|to guide the eye in the right direction. It is easy 
roof are cased with masonry, and the tunnel is|by proper instruments to determine whether or 
up to that point complete. not any deflection from a straight line has oc- 

“One of the objections urged against the use|curred, and the tests are applied about once in 
of compressed air as a motive force was, that, as|every three months; but hitherto no error has 
the elasticity of a given volume varies inversely |been detected. . 
as the space it occupies, if it were conveyed a| “ We have frequently spoken of the two mouths 
long distance it would lose so much of its tension |of the tunnel, such as they appear on the —_. 
or elasticity as to be unavailable for any practical |tain sides at Fourneaux and Bardonneche. t 
purpose. But here, as so often has been the case, |it is not intended, as wight at first be cuppetet, 
theory was confuted by fact. It will be remem-|that the railway from the two valleys shal enter 
in his report that ‘there is not in any manufac-|bered that the same kind of objection was urged either of these mouths. Indeed, a ae fo 
tory a self-acting machine composed of such mul-’ against the project of submarine telegraphs, and|flection will show that this is imposst . eo 
tiplied and delicate organs with so many contiuu-|it was said that the electric current would lose its |the direction of the railway as it approac nea . 
ous and intermittent movements, placed in condi | force and die along the road. It has been found| tunnel will be at right angles with its axis, 





Gt 
The Tunnel through the Alps. 
(Concluded from page 43.) 

“An iron frame containing the perforating 
needles moves along the rails and confronts the 
rock which is to be attacked in the gallery, which 
is not so large as the actual tunnel when finished, 
for it is found more convenient to enlarge by or- 
dinary tools the space after the holes have been 
bored and the blasting with gunpowder has taken 
place. So that, in fact, as the excavation advan- 
ces, the tunnel may be compared to a reversed 
telescope, of which the narrower end is the gallery 
in which the perforating machines Operate. The 
advaoced galleries in the two sections of the tun- 
nel are, however, worked at different levels. That 
on the Bardonneche side is on a level with the 
floor, while that on the Modane side is at the top, 
close to the roof. We are not aware of the reason 
of this difference, but it may be that, as the Bar- 
donneche end was begun first, it has been there 
80 continued, while subsequent experience may 
have shown that, on the Modane side at all events, 
it was more convenient to adopt the higher level. 
The entrance to each gallery is closed by two large 
moveable gates or doors, which turn on pivots, 
and behind which the workmen take refuge from 
the shower of stones that follows the explosion of 
the mines. The iron frame called 7affusto is 
armed with nine or ten perforating machives, like 
the bow of an ancient trireme from which the 
rostra projected, and they are arranged in a cir- 
cular form, but so that the greatest number of 
holes can be bored in the centre of the opposing 
mass of rock. To each of these are attached flexi- 
ble tubes, the ove containing the compressed air 
Which impels forward the striking rods or needles, 
and the other water, which is injected into the 
holes as they are bored. The machines consist of 
two parts; the one a cylinder for propelling, by 
means of a piston, the boring needle against the 
tock, and the other a rotary engine for working 
the valve of the striking cylinder and turning the 
needle on its axis at each successive stroke. It 
is impossible to describe these machines in detail 
Without reference to a diagram, for, as may well 

supposed, their mechanism is exceedingly 
complex. And owing to the severe work they 
have to perform, they are constantly getting out 
of order, and require repair. M. Sommeiller says 
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nels will be formed at each extremity, which will 







































































if, instead of making this grand curve across the 
valley, the line were to shunt; by which means 
the train would be brought to a stand-still ata 
oint beyond Modane, and the locomotive with 
its train would take a fresh start in a line diagon- 
ally crossing the valley. Buta shunt is always 
awkward and involves delay, and we have not 
heard that it was ever seriously contemplated. 
“The length of the tunnel already finished is 
a little more than two miles and a half. This 
leaves about five wiles and eight chains yet to be 
excavated, and at the rate of progress which the 
work is now making, it ought, unless some unex- 
pected accident occur, to be completed in four 
ro and seven months from the present time. 
t would be too much to predict with certainty 
that this expectation will be realised. It may be, 
indeed, that unknown difficulties will mar the en- 
terprise, for it cannot be denied that these will 
increase in a certain ratio as the work advances. 
But it must be borne in mind that, as each section 
of the tunnel embraces only half of the entire 
length, the question is not whether the mechani- 
cal apparatus is fitted to deal with seven miles 
and a half of the interior of the mountain, but 
with just half of that distance. Now, subtracting 
2,000 métres (which is something less than the 
advance made at each extremity) from 6,110 
metres, which is half of the entire length, there 
fre left only 4,110 métres, or 2 miles 983 yards, 
to test the powers of the compressed air and the 
perforating machines. This does not seem a very 
formidable distance, and, judging from the ex- 
perience of the past, we think that M. Sommeiller 
and his colleagues are well justified in looking 
forward hopefully to the result. At all events 
absit omen ;—we will not dwell on the possibili- 
ties of failure. Let us rather fancy the moment 
arrived when each section of the tunnel has been 
pushed forward so far that the blows of the per- 
forating rods on the opposite sides of the last in- 
terval of rock can be heard together, as if each 
were the echo of the other; one of them darts for- 
ward into the empty space formed by the excava- 
tion of the meeting gallery—the holes are filled 
with powder—the mine is fired—and when the 
explosion has taken place, and the smoke has 
cleared away, there is no longer a barrier to over- 
come, but the passage from France to Italy is 
open without obstruction from end to end! Then 
will have been accomplished an enterprise which, 
to use the words of M. Menabrea, when address- 
ing the Italian Chamber on the 4th of March, 
1863, ‘will be for the glory of Italy and the 
greatest benefit to all her population.’ And not 
Italy alone. The whole of Europe has an interest 
in the success of the tunnel through which will 
flow the stream of traffic from Germany and 
France. A few years ago the pass of the Mont 
Cenis glittered with the bayonets and resounded 
with the tramp of a French army marching on 
its way to rescue fair Italy from the grasp of the 
foreigner. Now a more peaceful conquest is going 
on over the obstacles which nature has imposed,|tures. He replied, he believed so too, but said, 
and the Alps themselves are yielding to the potent|I have them, and what am I to do with them? 
spell which science and art together are able to/I tuld him, I believed, were I in his situation, 









































liverance. The following memorandums were|perty of another slave-holder. 




















on which my feelings were awakened to a thank- 
ful sense of being no man’s slave. On Second- 
day morning, about half a wile out of Mount 
Vernon, we had a considerable mountain to as- 
cend, and, to wake it more easy of access, bodies 
of trees were laid from the foot to the summit; a 
heavy fall of rain in the night, and a very large 
drove of fat hogs which preceded us, had occa- 
sioned the road to be very slippery; on reaching 
about half way up the mountain, our carriage ran 
back, our horses turned round, and turned the 
carriage off the road into a hole about three feet 
deep, amongst the rocks; I was favoured to escape 
unhurt, although in the carriage: we managed to 
get it brought ion the road again, and pursuing 
our journey, reached the top of the mountain in 
safety. This morning we were met by a company 
of slaves, some of them heavily loaded with irons, 
singing as they passed along; this, we were in- 
formed, was an effort to drown the suffering of 
mind they were brought into, by leaving behind 
them wives, children, or other near cgnnexions, 
and never likely to meet again in this world. A 
short time after we met another company; one 
respectable-looking, rather well dressed slave, 
attracted my attention; his hand was grasping 
the haud ot a fine looking girl, about fourteen 
years of age,—his countenance appeared very de- 
jected and melancholy. I was led to conclude 
trom the affection with which he appeared to treat 
the girl, that she must be his child, whom in all 
probability, he expected soon to be compelled to 
part with for life. After this came two wagons, 
in which they were carrying some who were not 
able to walk, also the children, all going to be 
sold at a market, like cattle. It being time to 
bait our horses, while they were feeding, I walked 
some distance from our tavern, and observed a 
handsome carriage standing, which I supposed 
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Intellects. 






































> 
belonged to a pedler, as it appeared to be loaded 
with coarse woolen goods. I addressed myself to 
the owner of the carriage, telling him he hada 
load of more bulk than weight ; on which he re- 
plied, his carriage contained the clothing of the 
company of slaves we had passed on the road, of 
which he was the owner, saying, he was seeking 
a market where he might dispose of them to the 
best advantage. I told him his business was a 
very bad one, and that a day of reckoning would 
come in which he would have to account to his 
Maker for his conduct towards these poor crea- 
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would therefore require a large space by the side|importance of the result ; and if it is achieved, the| liberating them, and if it were not in my power 
and in front of the mouth to give room fora curve|Alpine tunnel will be one of the blessing of|to do it in any other way, to sell all my goods and 
sufficiently flat for safety. ‘Two subsidiary tun-|humanity, and exist for ages an imperishable| chattels and part with the last cent I had to assist 
wonument of patient industry and engineering|them in getting toa free country. To which he 


enter the great tunnel on a curve at some ietle lakill.” replied, it was a bad trade, and he wished it was 
distance from the actual mouth. The valley of| ——o— wholly done away with. I told him to consider, 
the Are widens considerably above Modane, and For “The Friend.” /that same Almighty Power which created him, 


the railway will describe a majestic sweep as it Extracts from % Shillitoe’s Journal. created the coloured people; and I asked him, 
curves with an ascending gradient towards the} When this devoted servant of Christ was en-|should his wife and children be torn from him, as 
mountain which is to engulf it. It is obvious|gaged in ministerial labour in this country, his these poor creatures had been torn from their near 
that much expense of construction might be saved |feeling mind was often painfully affected by the|convexions, how would he feel under the like cir. 
wrongs inflicted upon his fellow creatures who|cumstances? He replied that he should feel ita 
were held in cruel bondage. Although slavery hard case. I told him he had better die poor than 
has now, as we hope, come to a final end, it is|amass wealth by such means as he was aiming to 
well to revert occasionally to some of its incidents| get it by. 1 then madetnquiry into the situation 
—if only for the purpose of enablivg us rightly to|of the respectable coloured man 1 had seen with 
estimate the evil which has been removed, and to|the other slaves; he informed me that this man 
quicken emotions of gratitude for the great de-|had left behind him a wife and children, the pro- 
When he took his 
made in the Tenth month, 1827. leave of me he said, he hoped he should remem- 

“ Fifth-day worning we again pursued our|ber the remarks I had made to him.” 
jourvey, crossed the Ohio river in a horse-boat,| ‘‘ Next morning we again pursued our journey, 
and landed in Kentucky, a slave holding State ;)and took up our abode at an inn for the night: 
itwo men who were strangers to us, formed a part 
of our company in the sitting room; they inquired 
of us relative to the droves of fat hogs we had 
met on the road; on our giving them such infor- 
mation as we were able, one of them observed, he 
had. taken a drove of six hundred to one of the 
markets, and offered them at ten per cent. dis- 
count, and to take the pay in negroes, but could 
not succeed. On my companion remarking to 
him on his trading in his fellow creatures, he ex- 
cused himself by saying, if he had made such an 
exchange it would not have been for his own 
private use; but in the course of conversation he 
gave sufficient proof that his motives for trying 
to make this purchase, were not such as he would 
have had us to suppose; for on our remarking we 
had met a wagon-load of negro children, and men 
and women on foot, he said he would have pur- 
chased the whole cargo if he could have agreed 
with the owner of them about the price. Although 
I felt much at the time he made these remarks, 
yet silence appeared to be my proper place; but 
in the morning, before we parted, I found it laid 
upon me to open my mind freely to him on the 
iniquitous practice of dealing in or keeping in 
bondage our fellow creatures, and to warn him 
against pursuing such evil courses.” 


For “The Friend.” 


Education of Idiots and Childrenof Weak 


(Continued from page 42.) 

The details of instruction are described at con- 
siderable length, and are sufficiently curious and 
interestiug. We cannot give them in full, but 
must content ourselves with a few extracts : 

‘‘ Varied and clever use of the black board is 
productive of great effects. The master may draw 
on it some animal, and see if the pupil can tell 
what it is, and distinguish one part from another. 
Boys who have commenced learning in this way, 
have become great proficients in drawing, and one 
youth especially, whose drawings have attracted 
the attention of the most celebrated of modern 
artists of animal forms, Sir Edwin Landseer. Yet 
it was six months before this boy could be taught 
to distinguish with certainty a dog’s head from 
his tail, a fact which Mr. Sidney says he men- 
tioned to the late Prince Consort, when he in- 
quired if the youth whose drawings he was admir- 
ing could have ever been an idiot. Some subjects 
are taught toa large number collectively. The 
wultiplication tables are sung accompanied by 
various movements of the arms and legs. 
evoke. It would be difficult to exaggerate the| my duty would point out to me the necessity of! ing, writing, arithmetic, drawing, and in the lower 
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‘ and placed behind the counter. 
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classes, letters and figures, counting, imitation, 
speaking, weighing, telling the time, colours, and 
other simple things are taught to less numbers 
together. Some lessons are made as amusing as 
possible, and at the same time practically valuable. 
One of these at Karlswood always grattfies visitors 
from its novelty, and is very useful for giving the 
jnmates an idea of the value of articles, and how 
to buy and sell. It is called the Shop Lesson, 
and proceeds thus: In one part of the school-room 
there are the usual fittings of a general shop, con- 
sisting of drawers marked plainly on the outside 
with the names of their contents, above these 
there is a row of canisters. The pupils are seated 
in the gallery with a table or counter placed in 
front, on which are laid scales, weights, money, 
and measures. A boy is selected as shopkeeper, 
He begins with 
asking for custom, which he often does with much 
humour, and _— hands are speedily held up, 
when one boy is selected to come down and make 
some purchase. 
shopman examines the labels on the draws till he 
finds it. Then comes the weighing, which is 
sometimes a puzzle as to the value of the pounds 
and ounces. Before any weight taken up by the 
shopman is put into the scale, the class is well 
questioned upon it. Next comes the placing in 
the scale the correct quantity of the sugar, rice, 
or whatever else is asked for, and it is often 
amusing to observe the shopman beginning with 
little spoonfuls when the quantity may be large; 
and sometimes when the balance is nearly com- 
plete, it is a thorough poser whether to complete 
it by adding to or taking from the mass. The 
paying and the calculations are quite a scene, the 
whole class checking the sums at every step. 
Frequently the combinations of pence and half 
pence cause a long stop in the proceedings. Here, 
however, the purchaser not unfrequently shows 


great cunning, and puts down a shilling, a florin, | 


or half crown, and throws the determination of 
the proper change on the shopman. To witness 
this lesson is most amusing. In a report of the 
Commissioners of Lunacy this method of instrue- 
tion is especially commended. 

Another lesson is learning to tell the time by 
the clock, which forms a good test of power. Out 
of one hundred and thirty-four pupils attending 
together, three could tell the time to a minute, 
twelve to a quarter of an hour, while twenty-two 
could be certain only of the hours, and the rest 
were unable to say what o’clock it was at all. 
Several who can tell the hours will only name 
them with regard to particular occurrences of the 
day, as ‘time for dinner,’ ‘ time for tea,’ or other 
similar references.” 

“As the pupils advance, of course the teach- 
ing advances also, to writing from dictation, to 
reading in classes, to object lessous, and to intro- 


duction into the writing, arithmetic and drawing! discriminating and tender couscientiousness, and) and listless body. 


school rooms. 


form figures and plans likely to be attractive, the 
putting them together making a good exercise, 
and the whole becoming objects of use for descrip- 
tion of form, colours, shape and other properties. 
To these it is probable will soon be added a print- 
ing press for the advanced pupils, and there is no 
doubt of its being of much value to them. Ad- 
vantage is likewise taken of the fondness of idiots 
for dumb animals, and aviaries are provided, and 
these also are made to become instructive. Ca- 
naries, gold and silver pheasants, and other birds, 
a8 well as rabbits or squirrels, or guinea pigs, are 


| reat favourites, and become beneficial aids tu the 


{general design. , 

The same variety is provided for the girls, and 
there cannot be a more interesting sight than a 
school of these poor imbeciles under a skilful and 
zealous governess. Imitation is invaluable, that 
whatever is done to instruct may be duly copied. 
hey are fond of marching round the room, sing- 
ing or repeating after their leader. Stories well 


When an article is asked for, the| told are listened to by those who have thrown off 


their torpor, with extreme delight, and nothiog 


awakens their attention more completely. Every-| 


thing is done that can make learning enjoyable, 
and the powers are never overtaxed by dwelling 
on any one thing too long together. The useful 
needlework accomplished is surprising, and the 
wost proficient are allowed certain times. for 
making fancy articles, the beauty of which has as- 
touished those who have attended bazaars for the 
benefit of the charity. When a visitor goes into 
a workroom, the girls exhibit their sewing most 
jeagerly, and are enchanted by expressions of ap- 
|probation. All the fittings of the rooms have a 
tendency to keep the pupils in a state of pleasant 
feeling, and they are provided with cases of ferns, 


| flowers, pictures, maps, giving the apartments a 


|most cheerful aspect, which tells well upon their 


‘occupants. Indeed, there is scarcely any easily 
procurable attraction which has not been more or 
less brought into this beuevolent service, and 
never in yain. Even the feeblest seem calm and 
contented, while those who are capable of improve- 
ment furm such a joyous family as it would not 
be easy to find elsewhere. Persons who have had 
opportunities of examining classes of the most ad- 
{vanced pupils, have invariably been astonished at 
their answers, and especially in the historical and 
lsimple practical truths of the Scriptures, which 
|they read and are questioned on daily. Nothing 
is more strikiog in many idiots than their suscep- 
tibility of religious impression and instruction, 
ihappily verifying the beatitude uttered by the 
|Saviour in reference to the poor in spirit. Kvery 
jobserver of these bereaved imbeciles attests this, 
from Calamy, when he wrote his affecting story 
lof ‘ Poor Juseph,’ down to the present moment. 
|Mr. Sidney dwells emphatically on these impres- 
sions ou the idiot pupils, and gives instances of a 





| taughg the fear of God and the necessity of keeps 
‘ing His commandments, with a sense of moral 
‘obligation seemingly beyond the scope of their 
limited capacities, because they have been led to 
look to Him who alone can bring light out of 
darkness.” 
| The following lines are given as the authenti- 
‘eated composition of an idiot, with the observa- 
|tion that they who have witnessed many an imbe- 
| cile’s manifestations of capability of such thoughts 
{more recently, will not be surprised when they 
are read by them :— 
“Could we with ink the ocean fill— 
Were the whole earth of parchment made— 
Were every single stick a quill— 
{ And every man a scribe by trade :— 
To write the love of God above 
Would drain the ocean dry ; 
Nor could the scroll contain the whole 
If stretched from sky to sky.” 
“We have, then, in such an asylum, as was 
observed of the one in Penasylvania,—‘ A home 
with good nursing for the very young, a school 
for such as may be qualified to enter upon its 
| humble curriculum, and a course of physical train- 
jing for those who need it, while the genius of a 
|cheerful, hopeful morality, and a faith in the 
|spirit and principles of a pure christianity, are 
cherished as the only safe foundation for this, 
and every work which has for its end the highest 
good of the race.” 

“Tt was, in furthering the many schemes for 
the improvement of idiots, a most important ob- 
| ject to enable those capable of reaping the highest 
advantages to become adepts in some useful branch 
of industry, and to make their work remunerative, 
exchanging their solitary and idle habits for 
social, industrious aud productive occupation. 
One of the employments in which it has been 
found that they may be profitably engaged is that 
of mat-making. Some learn to plait the cocoa- 
fibre, and others to make the mats. In time they 
advance beyond the plain mats, and make excel- 
lent figured hearthrugs, and hall and door mats. 
Some are even capable, under direction, of pro- 
ducing good matting for corridors or churches, or 
j}even fancy mats, and the work is generally done 
in a creditable manner. Those who are thus en- 
gaged have mostly selected this department of in- 
dustry by tlieir own choice, and are exceedingly 
proud of it; and if a visitor meets one of them in 
any other portion of the establishment, he is sure 
to be eagerly invited to come and look at his pro- 
gress, or is told by him, ‘I can make fancy mats 
now.’ On one occasion, when the boys were tak- 
ing a walk, a matmaker lagged behind, and, on 
being asked why he did so, he answered, ‘I was 
thinking of a new pattern for my mat;’ and noth- 
ing could more strongly show the pleasure which 
useful work affurds to the rescued imbecile, often 
previously miserable by reason of a blank miad 
As in the school so in the 


New expedients for instruction|of hope aud consvlation under the pressure of| workshop, the pupil must never be allowed to be- 





are continually called into action by Dr. Down, |sickuess, such as can never fail to be cherished| come wearied or jaded by too long continuance in 
whose ingenious and intelligent mind is always at|in the memories of those who have witnessed) the same occupation, and the consequence is that 
work to find out something for the. welfare of his|such hallowed brightenings of the feeble mind. both learning and labour are looked upon as re- 


anxious charge. 


The pains, too, taken by Mr.|‘The thoughts consequent on these results of pious) creations. 


Out of between seventy and eighty 


Millard at the Colchester Asylum, are unremit-|labours to raise the depressed spirit are happily| mat-weavers and helpers at Earlswood, it would 


ting and effective in the same way. 
great desire is to elicit observation and to culti- 
vate all possible habits of order and usefulness. 
He has had fitted up numerous neat cabinets with 
specimens of natural productions, and these are 


used as objects for lessons to be described in| 


simple language, and the class is questioned on 
them, which tends very much to strengthen the 
powers of inquiry and observation. 


Pieces of 


pawphlet :— 

| *,.. tousis lent— 

| Tous on whom the ends of the world are come— 
| New miracles of love, when sages said 

| That miracles were o’er, like lite from the dead, 
Water from rocks, or music from the dumb; 

| For lo! to thoughtful touch of christian care 

| The idiot’s babvling lips breathe forth a prayer.’ 


Dr. Down’s|expressed in the lives prefixed to Mr. Brady’s|be rare to see one showing symptoms of the work 


becoming irksome, but all goes on with the great- 
est cheerfulness and good humour. Amongst 
them at this time is one boy who was, on entering 
the asylum helpless, and unable even to feed him- 
self, aud yet he is now no common adept at mak- 
ing mats with pretty borders. Such a fact as 
this is of great value, as it shows clearly what a 


It is most certain that many idiots who were| change may be hoped for under the treatment we 
wood, coloured in different ways, and cut into ap- once profane and vulgar have been thus brought| have described, in almost avy idiot. The eccentric 


propriate shapes, are found useful to be united to/into the sunlight of religious purity and decency, | bearing of an idiot will always, as far as may be 
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judged from experience, more or less remain, but, 
nevertheless, he may become, in all eential 
characteristics, an elevated, happy and useful 
(To be continued.) 
scemnaiiiliaiene: 
A MORNING HYMN. 


Arise, my soul! with rapture rise, 
And fill’d with love and fear adore 
The awful Sov’reign of the skies, 
Whose mercy lends me one day more. 


Selected. 


And may this day, indulgent Power! 
Not idly pass, nor fruitless be ; 

But may each swiftly flying hour 
Advance my soul more nigh to Thee. 


But can it be that Power divine, 

Whose throne is light’s unbounded blaze, 
While countless worlds and angels join 

To swell the glorious song of praise, 


Will deign to lend a favoring ear 
When I, poor abject mortal pray ? 
Yes, boundless Goodness! he will hear, 
Nor cast the meanest wretch away. 


Then let me serve thee all my days, 
And may wy zeal with years increase ; 
For pleasant, Lord! are all thy ways, 
And all thy paths are paths of peace. 


+s 


THE OLD COTTAGE CLOCK. 

Ob! the old, old clock, of the household stock, 
Was the brightest thing and neatest ; 

Its hands, though old, had a touch of gold, 
And its chime rang still the sweetest. 

*T was a monitor, too, though its words were few, 
Yet they lived, though nations altered ; 

And its voice, still strong, warned old and young, 
When the voice of friendship faltered. 

“Tick, tick,” it said—“ quick, quick, to bed— 
For ten I’ve given warning ; 

Up, up, and go, or else, you know, 
You'll never rise soon in the morning !” 


Selected. 


A friendly voice was that old, old clock, 
As it stood in the corner smiling, 

And blessed the time with a merry chime, 
The wintry hours beguiling ; 

But a cross old voice was that tiresome clock, 
As it called at daybreak boldly, 

When the dawn looked gray o’er the misty way, 
And the early air blew coldly ; 

“ Tick, tick,” it said— quick out of bed, 
For five l’ve given warning; 

You'll never have health, you'll never get wealth, 
Unless you’re up soon in the morning.” 


Still hourly the sound goes round and round, 
With a tone that ceases never; 

While tears are shed for the bright days fled, 
And the old friends lost for ever |! 

Its heart beats on—though hearts-are gone 
That warmer beat and younger ; 

Its hands still move—though hands we love 
Are clasped on earth no longer | 

“ Tick, tick,” it said, “to the church-yard bed, 
The grave hath given warning— 

Up, up, and rise, and look to the skies, 
And prepare for a Heavenly morning.” 


Charles Swain. 





Small loaves.—Itis a sound dietetic observation 
that bread, if wished to be as easily digested as 
possible, should be baked in small loaves. The 
principal reason, for this is that the products of 
fermentation, which are obstructive to digestion, 
escape more completely from a small loaf than 
from a large one. There is moreover, less neces- 
sity for putting the bread into a very hot oven, or 
for keeping it in the oven so long a time as to 
deprive the outer part of its vutritive qualitigs. 
Bread baked in small loaves is sweeter to the 
taste than when baked in large loaves; and this is 
probably because it is more entirely freed from 
the products of fermentation.— Robertson on Diet 


and Regimen. 





From “The Family Treasury.” 
The Samaritans. 
(Continued from page 35.) 

The process of roasting would occupy at least 
five hours ; the night was bitterly cold; I had no 
covering and no shelter ; wy servant also and guide 
were filled with superstitious fears, and absolutely 
refused to remain on the mountain. I was thus 
compelled to return to Nabulus, and did not witness 
the concluding part of the ceremony. I shall, 
therefore, continue the narrative in the words of 
Dean Stanley, who, during his tour in the East 
with his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
witnessed the whole scene. ~ 

“It was now quite dark, and the greater 
part of the community retired to rest. Five 
hours or more elapsed in silence and it was not 
till after midnight that the announcement was 
made, that the feast was about to begin. The 
Paschal moon was still bright and high in the 
heavens. The whole male community was gath- 
ered round the mouth of the oven, and with re- 
luctance allowed the intrusion of any stranger to 
a close inspection. . . . It seemed as if the rigid 
exclusiveness of the ancient Paschal ordinance 
here came into play, ‘ A foreigner shall not eat 
thereof ; no uncircumcised person shall eat there- 
of? (Exod. xii. 45, 48). 

“ Suddenly the covering of the hole was torn 
off, and up rose into the still moonlight sky a vast 
column of smoke and steam. Outof the pit were 
dragged successively the six sheep, on their long 
spits black from the oven. They were hoisted 
aloft, and then thrown on large square brown 
mats previously prepared for their reception. 
The bodies thus wrapped in the mats were hur- 
ried down to the trench where the sacrifice had 
taken place, and laid out upon them ina line 
between two files of the Samaritans. Those who 
had before been dressed in white robes still retained 
them, with the addition now of shoes on their feet, 
and staves in their hands, and ropes around their 
waists: ‘Thus shall ye eat it; with your loins 
girded, your shoes on your feet, your staff in your 
hand” (Exod. xii. 11). The recitation of prayers 
or of the Pentateuch recommenced, and continued 
till it suddenly terminated in their all sitting down 
on their haunches, after the Arab fashion at meals, 
and begining to eat. The actual feast was con- 
ducted in rapid silence as of men in hunger, as, 
no doubt, most of them were, and so as to consume 
every portion of the blackened masses, which they 
tore away piecemeal with their fingers ; ‘Ye shall 
eat in haste’ (ver. 11). In ten minutes all was 
gone but a few remnants. To the priest and to 
the women, who all but two (probably his two 
wives), remained in the tents, separate morsels 
were carried round. The remnants were gather- 
ed into the mats, and put on a wooden grate or 
hurdle over the hole where the water had been 
originally boiled; the fire was again lit, and a huge 
bonfire was kiudled. By its blaze, and by candles 
lighted for the purpose, the ground was searched 
in every direction as for the consecrated particles 
of sacramental elements, and these fragments of 
the flesh and the bone were thrown upon the burn- 
ing mass. ‘Ye shall let nothing remain until the 
morning ; and that which remaineth until morning 
ye shall burn with fire’ (Exod. xii. 10). The 
flames blazed up once more, and then gradually 
sank away. By the early morning the whole 
community had descended from the mountain, 
and occupied their usual habitations in the town ; 
‘Thou shalt turn in the morning and go into thy 
tents’ (Deut. xvi. 7).” principal passage on which they base the doctrine 

Early in the morning I again ascended Gerizim. | of the resurrection is Deut. xxxii. 39, ‘ See now 
It was now deserted—people, tents, and all were|that I, even 1, am he, and there is no God with 
gone. In the ashes of the trench some sparks of|me ; J kill, and I make alive.” 


fire still remained smouldering ; and there I found 
fragments of calcined bones, which I wrapped up 
in paper and brought away as memorials of the 
Samaritan passover, spent the day wandering 
over Gerizim and Ebal ; and returning to Nabulug 
in the evening, was present at the service in the 
synagogue, where I had a long and interesting 
conversation with the priest regarding the cus. 
toms, religious ceremonies, faith, and social state 
of the Samaritans. 














































FAITH AND WORSHIP OF THE SAMARITANS, 


The Pentateuch is the Samaritan Bible. It is 
their divine standard of faith and morals. The 
truths it unfolds they profess to believe, and the 
ordinances it enjoins they profess to observe, in so 
far at least as their present circumstances will 
permit. 

They believe in one God, JeHovau, the Creator, 
Preserver, and Governor of the universe. They 
deny emphatically a plurality of persons in the 
Godhead ; and in order to prevent the appearance 
of such a doctrine being sanctioned in the Law 
they have gone so far as to change the text. 
Hebrew scholars are aware that Elohim, the 
common name of God in the Old Testament is a 
plural form. It is always construed, however, 
with a singular verb in the Pentateuch, except in 
four cases, where it has a plural ; and in these the 
Samaritans have changed the verb tothe singular. 
Like the Jews the Samaritans regard the name 
Jehovah with superstitious reverence, and never 
pronounce it. Whenever it occurs they use in 
its stead Elohim, as the Jews use Adonai. I 
asked the priest on one occasion the reason of 
this, and he replied by quoting Lev. xxiv. 16: 
‘He that blasphemeth the name Jehovah, he 
shall surely be put to death.” 

The Samaritans believe in one lawgiver and 
prophet, Moses. They reject all others. The 
authority and mission of the Jewish prophets they 
utterly deny. They informed me that an evil 
spirit had sent them to delude the Jewish peo- 
ple because they had left the true faith of 
Moses, and the true worship on Gerizim. 

They believe, too, in the advent of a Messiah, 
according to the divine promise made through 
Moses in Deut. xviii. 19. The Messiah, however, 
is to be a man, like, but inferior to, Moses. His 
office will be to restore the Law to its original pu- 
rity, and to re-establish the temple worship in all 
their details. 

‘‘ But will not this Messiah,” I asked, “ spring 
from the tribe of Judah, as the patriarch Jacob 
said in his blessing : ‘ The sceptre shall not depart 
from Judah until Shiloh come ?’” 

“That passage,” the priest replied, ‘ has no 
reference to the Messiah. He shall come from 
our tribe—from the family of Joseph, as our 
great Lawgiver said—‘Let the blessing come upon 
the head of Joseph’ ”’ (Deut. xxxiii. 16). 

It is extremely interesting to know that the 
Samaritans, who receive only the Pentateuch, are 
firm believers ina future state of rewards and 
punishments, and in the resurrection of the body. 
Mr. Mills, in his excellent little volume, has given 
some important imformation on these points. 
Having asked the priest upon what passage of 
Scripture his community founded their belief in 
a future state, he at once replied by citing the 
very same passage which our Lord quoted against 
the Sadducees ; ‘‘ I am the God of thy father, the 
God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God 
of Jacob” (Exod. iii. 6; Mark xii. 26). The 
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Their views regarding sacrifice and an atone- 
ment are vot clear. They do not seem to know 
why sacrifice was instituted ; and they affirm that 
the only virtue it ever had was in its being an 
observance of a divine command. According to! 
them sin can only be removed by repentance and| 


prayer. 





They do not, so far as I can discover,| however, adding to them the endless minutiz ob- | ranch. 


case of females sometimes at the ageof ten. The} Agriculture in California.—In a late paper we 
betrothal is usually made in infancy ; it is always |find a notice of farming operations in a section of 
the act of parents, guardians, or friends—never of |the State as follows :—For the last six months, on 
the parties themselves. The Sawaritans are par-|the alluvial bottoms of Kern river, a company of 
ticularly attentive to all the purifications and ab-|three persous have been cultivating a portion of 
lutions prescribed in the Law of Moses, without, |land fourteen miles below the Rio Bravo sheep 


They have standing upon the ground over 


pray to the dead ; but they sometimes pray to|served by the Jews according to the direction of|one hundred acres of cotton. 


God to hear and pardon them for the sake of the| the Talmud. 


extraordinary merits of Moses. 

They observe all the great feasts enjoined in 
the Pentateuch. Of these the Passover and the 
feast of Atonement are the chief, and their mode 
of observing them I have already described. They 
also observe Pentecost, or the fiftieth day after the 
feast of Unleavened Bread at the Passover, as en- 
joined in Lev. xxiii. 15-20, by a service of prayer 
in the Synagogue, and by a procession to the 
summit of Gerizim. At the feast of Zubernacles 
they construct little booths, or arbours, of green 
branches in their court-yards, or on their house- 
tops, like the Jews, and live in these for seven days, 
making a pilgrimage each day to the top of the 
mountain (Lev. xxiii. 40-44). 
also that they celebrate the feast of Purim. The 
Jews hold it in commemoration of the deliverance 
of their nation by the heroic devotion of Queen 
Escher (Esther v.) ; but the Samaritans say it was 
instituted in houour of Moses’ mission to Egypt 
to deliver Israel. 

Their observation of the Sabbath is strict, and 
in general accordance with the Mosaic commands, 
so far as regards external form and manual oractive 
labour. They have not so many tricks for evading 
the strictness of the Lawas the Jews. They will 
net, for example, employ others to do in their 
house what they are forbidden to do themselves, 
—to kindle fires, or light lamps. In their extreme 
reverence for the letter they disregard totally the 
spirit of the Divine commands. They hold that 
the command to ‘rest and keep holy’ does not 
apply to the mind or the tongue; and therefore 
they give full freedom to their words and their 


It is remarkable) upon Jacob’s well—to find them worshipping on 


They prepare their own food, and| It grows rank, looks fine and promising, and 
deem it unlawful to eat anything made either by|has commenced to flower. The land was all 
Jew or Gentile. There is one point connected | cleared df weeds and willows by Mexicans, Indians 
with their mode of burial in which they differ|and Chinamen. The latter are the most reliable 
not merely from the Jews, but from all othersects|help, very prudent and industrious. Corn, Irish 
in the East The dead body, after being wrapped | potatoes, sweet potatoes, beans, castor oil beans, 
up in a winding-sheet, is placed in a coffin ; thus|China sugar cane, figs, grapes, &c., are flourishing 
do they follow with scrupulous care the example|upon the farm. Peanuts will yield ever 500 
given them in the case of their father Joseph—)|bushels to the acre, are very hardy, and the 
‘« He was put in a coffin in Egypt’ (Gen. i. 26).| cheapest food for hogs that is raised. The swine 
Such, then, are the Samaritans. Such are their; do their own gathering. 
rites, their faith, and their customs. Howstrange| The state of California offers a bounty of $3000 
to find them retaining almost unchanged the/|for the first one hundred acres of cotton; also, 
Mosaic institutions—to find them living in the|$3000 for the first 100 bales of 300 pounds each. 
same city in which they lived when Jesus sat|Over $100,000 is donated by the State for the 
encouragement of agriculture, in the raising of 
the same mountain to which the woman of Samaria | various products. Tulare and Los Angelos counties 
pointed Him when she asked her question! It|can raise cotton successfully as well as the grape ; 
is not without a wise purpose that providence has| large quantities of wine are annually manufactur- 
so long watched over them. They are standing|ed. Some planters have vineyards of 100 acres 
testimonies to the historic truth and substantial|and over. There are vineyards at the old Catholic 
integrity of that Pentateuch which has of late| missions along the coast, in successful bearing, 
been assailed with so much determination and|that were planted out over 70 years ago, and 
bitterness. strange to say, they have not received the first 
, , dressing of manare during that period. 
The Goodness of God as Manifested in Crea-| The castor oil bean is raised for the double pur- 
tion.—Were all the interesting diversities of| pose of forming a good and substantial fence in 
colour and form to disappear, how unsightly, dull,| many parts, and for the production of oil from the 
and wearisome would be the aspect of the world. | seed: 
The pleasures conveyed to us by the endless varie-| As the transportation of syrup costs about forty 
ties with which these sources of beauty are pre-|cents per gallon, the manufacture of molasses 
sented to the eye, are so much things of course,|from sorghum and the southern sugar cane must 
and exist so much without intermission, that we become a profitable crop.— Late Paper. 
scarcely think either of their nature, their num- 











ber, or the great proportion which they constitute 


thoughts. ‘The great idea of keeping holy the|in the whole mass of our enjoyment. But, were 
Sabbath with them, is to remain quiet—never to| an inhabitant of this country to be removed from 
go out of their dwellings, except to the synagogue. |its delightful scenery to the midst of an Arabian 
And this the Samaritan obeys, and must obey,|desert, a boundless expanse of sand, a waste, 


whatever may be the consequence. Were his 
flocks stolen by thieves, or were his house on fire, 
or even were his life in danger, he dare not, and 
would not act in any way to defend himself or his 
property” (Mills). 

CIVIL AND SOCIAL STATE. 

The Samaritans are Turkish subjects, and con- 
sequently amenable to the laws and rulers of the 
empire. 
other communities they must make their complaint 


or defence to the Turkish authorities ; but in all| 


points among themselves the priest and his minis- 
ter are the judges who decide absolutely. They 
make no distinction between the civil and the re- 
ligious polity. According to their view religion 
and nationality are inseparable. The same book 
is the standard of faith, and the code of civil law; 
the same officers are supreme in ecclesiastical and 
in civil affairs. Internally, therefore, their priest 
is sovereign prince; though externally they are 
compelled to submit to another. 

The laws of the empire do not in any way affect 
their social relations. Polygamy is allowed ; but 


owing to the smallness of the community, and the}. 


scarcity of females, it caunot be often practised. 
Divorce is also theoretically permitted, and the 
husband has the power of life or death in his hand ; 


In case of disputes with members of] ever-varying brilliancy and grandeur of the land- 


| spread with uniform desolation, enlivened by the 
| murmur of no stream, and cheered by the beauty 
of no verdure; although he might live in a palace, 
and riot in splendor and luxury, he would, | think, 
find life a dull, wearisome, melancholy round of 
existence ; and, amid all his gratifications, would 
sigh for the hills and valleys of his native land, | 
the brooks and rivers, the living lustre of the 
spring and the rich glories of the autumn. The 


scape, and the magnificence of the sky, sun, moon 
and stars, enter more extensively into the enjuy-| 
went of mankind than we, perhaps, even think it| 
can possibly apprehend, without frequent and ex- 
tensive investigation. This beauty and splendor 
of the objects around us, it is ever to be remem- 
bered, is not necessary to their existence, nor to 
what we commonly intend by their usefulness. 
| It is, therefore, to be regarded as a source of plea- 
sure gratuitiously superinduced upon the general 


nature of the objects themselves, and, in this light, | 


—eteptiibernenn 

Influence of Good Men after Death.—The re- 
lations between man and man cease not with life. 
The dead leave behind them their memory, their 
example, and the effects of their actions. Their 
influence still abides with us. Their names and 
characters dwell in our thoughts and hearts. We 
live and commune with them in their writings. 
We enjoy the benefit of their labours. Our in- 
stitutions have been founded by them. We are 
surrounded by the works of the dead. Our know- 
ledge and our arts are the fruits of their toil. 
Our minds have been formed by their instruc- 
tions. We are most intimately connected with 
them dy a thousand dependencies. Those whom 
we have loved in life are still objects of our deep- 
est and holiest affections. Their power over us 
remains. They are with us in our solitary walks; 
and their voices speak to our hearts in the silence 
of midnight. Their image is impressed upon our 
dearest recollections and our most sacred hopes. 
They form an essential part of our treasure laid 
up in heaven ; for above all, we are separated from 
them but for a little time, we are soon to be united 
with them. If we follow the path of those we 
have loved, we too shall soon join the innumer- 





as a testimony to the divine goodness, peculiarly 
affecting. — 7. Dwight. 

Justice.—Justice is the great interest of man 
on earth. It is the ligament which holds civilized 
beings and civilized nations together. Where her 
temple stands, and so long as it is duly honored, 





able company of the spirits of just men made per- 
fect. Our affections and our hopes are not buried 
in the dust; to which we commit the poor re- 
mains of mortality. The blessed we believe re- 
tain their remembrance and their love for us in 
heaven ; and we will cherish our remembraneé 
and our love for them while on earth. 

Creatures of imitation and sympathy as we are, 


but the same causes render this a dead letter.|there is a foundation for social security, general/we look around us for support and countenance 
Marriages take place very early ;—in the case of| happiness, and the improvement and progress of even in our virtues. We recur for them, most 


males at the age of fourteen or fifteen ; and in the/ our race. 


securely, to the examples of the dead, There is 
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) work. The stamp has not yet been put upon it 
rt which precludes all change, and seals it up as a 
: just object of adwiration for future times. There 
4 is no service which a man of commanding iotel- 
lect can render his fellow creatures better than 
that of leaving behind him an unspotted example. 
If he do not confer upou them this benefit ; if he 
leave a character dark with vices in the sight of 
























































view of men, it may be that all his other services 
had better have been forborne, and he had passed 
inactive and unnoticed through life. It is a dic- 
tate of wisdom, therefore, as well as feeling, when 
a man eminent for his virtues and talents, has 
been taken away, to collect the riches of his good- 
ness, and add them to the treasury of human im- 
provement. The true christian liveth not for him- 
self, and dieth not for himself ; and it is thus, in 
ip one respect, that he dieth not for himself.— 
Andrews Norton. 
















































































The Great Libraries of Europe.—The follow- 
ing is a list of the European libraries which have 
not less than three hundred thousand volumes, 
with the date of their foundation, and the number 
of manuscripts, as well as printed volumes in each. 
































































































































Vols. Mss. 

Imperial Library, Paris, 1377, 1,000,000 84,000 
Royal Library, Munich, 1550, 800,000 18,000 
British Museum, London, 1753, 575,000 40,000 
Royal Library, . . Berlin, 1661, 500,000 10,000 
Imperial Lib'ry, St. Petersburg, 1747, 450,000 25,000 
Royal Library, Copenhagen, 1550, 410,000 18,000 
Imperial Library, Vienna, 1440, 350,000 20,000 
Royal & University do., Breslau, 1811, 350,000 
Vatican Library, Rome, 1450, 300,000 24,000 
Royal Library, . Dresden, 1555, 300,000 
University Library, Guttingen, 1736, 300,000 5,000 
Grand Ducal Lib’ry, Darmstadt, 1760, 300,000 4,000 

In respect to manuscripts, the collection in the 














Vatican library, though exceeded in number by 
several others, is the most valuable in the world. 
The collection of paintings in the Vatican in like 
manner surpasses every other in value, though it 
does not number more than fifty pictures. 


————_+ so 



































For “The Friend.” 

Having recently been reading some of the 
writings of that emineut man and true christian, 
William Penn, I have thought it might be profit- 
able to revive some expositions put forth by him, 
and endorsed by the Society of Friends, in order 






































the habit of perusing the works of the early mem- 

















the Gospel. 

















‘ Penn and three other Friends on behalf of the 
Society. 
©], “It is our belief that God is, and that he 
is a rewarder of all them that fear him, with eter- 
nal rewards of happiness ; and that those that fear 
him not, shall be turned into hell. 
j 2. “That there are three that bear record in 
heaven ; the #ather, the Word, and the Spirit ; 
and these three are really one. ° 
3. “That the Word was made flesh, and dwelt 
among men, and was, and is, the only begotten of 
the Father, full of grace and truth; his beloved 
Son, in whom he is well pleased, and whom we 
are to hear in all things; who tasted death for 
every man, and died for sin, that we might die 
to sin, and by his power and Spirit be raised up 
to newness of life here, and to glory hereafter. 

4. “ That as we are only justified from the guilt 
of sin, by Christ the propitiation, and not by 
works of righteousness that we have done ; so there 
is an absolute necessity that we receive and obey, 





























































































































God, but dazzling with shining qualities in the} 
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He sanctifies, them he also justifies. 


pollution as from the guilt of sin. 


5. “ That Christ is the great light of the world, 
who lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world, and is full of grace and truth, and giveth 
jto all, light for light, and grace for grace; and by 














his light and grace he inwardly appears to man, 
and teaches such as will be taught by him, ‘ That! 
denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, they should 


live soberiy, righteously, and godly, in this pre- 
sent world.’ 


6. “ That this light and grace, which is God’s 
gift, through Christ to man, is that-which shows 
us our sins, reproves us fur them, and would lead 
all out of them that obey it, to serve God in fear 
And they that turn not 
at the reproofs thereof, and will not repent and 
live, and walk according to it, shall die in their 
sins ; and where Christ is gone, they shall never 
come, who is undefiled, and separated from sin- 


and love, all their days. 


ners. 


7. “ This is that Spirit by which God prepares 


the heart to worship him aright; and all the du- 


ties of religion, as praying, praising and preaching, 
ought to be performed through the sanctifyiug 
power and assistance of it; other worship being 
but formal and will-worship, with which we can- 
not in conscience join, nor can we maintain or 


uphold it. 

8. * Worship in this Gospel-day is inward and 
spiritual : for God is a spirit, as Christ teacheth, 
and he will now be worshipped in Spirit and in 
truth, being most suitable to his Divine nature. 
Wherefore we wait in our assemblies to feel God’s 


Spirit to open and move upon our hearts, before 


we dare offer sacrifice to the Lord, or preach to 
others the way of his kingdom ; that we may preach 
in power as well as words; and as God promised 


and Christ ordained, without money, and without| 


prive. 

6. “This also leads us to deny all the vain 
customs and fashions of the world, and to avoid 
excess in all things, that our moderation may be 
seen of all men, because the Lord is at hand to 


that those readers of your journal, who are not in| see and judge us, according to our deeds. 


10. “We believe in the necessity of the one bap- 


bers of our religious Society may see how sound|tism of Christ, as well as of his one supper, which 
and clear were their views of the great truths of|he promiseth to eat with those that open the door 


of their hearts to him, being the baptism and sup- 


The following declaration is signed by William | per siguified by the outward signs ; which, though, 


we disuse, we judge not those that conscientiously 
practise them. 

11. ‘We honour government; for we believe 
it is an ordinance of God; and that we ought in 
all things to submit, by doing or suffering ; but 
esteem it a great blessing, where the administra- 
tion is a terror to evil doers, and a praise to them 
that do well.” 

Some of the enemies of the rising Society 
having published many misrepresentations of its 
principles, the following vindication was put forth 
by William Penn. 

«2. ** Concerning Jesus Christ.] Because we 
believe that the Word which was made flesh, and 
dwelt amongst men, and was and is the only be- 
gotten of the lather, full of grace and Truth ; his 
beloved Son, in whom hé is well pleased, and 
whom we ought to hear in all things ; who tasted 
death for every man, and died for sin, that we 
might die to sin ; is the great Light of the world, 


| 





a  ————————————————— 


a degree of insecurity and uncertainty about living | to unfeigned repentance and amendment of life, 
the holy light and Spirit of Jesus Christ, in order 
to obtain that remission and justification from sin : 
since no man can be justified by Christ, who walks} 
not after the Spirit, but after the flesh ; for whom 
Aud if we 
walk in the light, as He is in the light. his precious 
blood cleanseth us from all sin; as well from the 





every man that cometh into the world, and giveth 
them grace for grace, and light for light, and that 
no man can know God and Christ, whom to know 
is life eternal, and themselves, in order to ‘true 
conviction and conversion, without receiving and 
obeying this holy light, and being taught by the 
Divine grace; and that without it, no remission, 
no justification, no salvation, can be obtained, ag 
the Scripture plentifully testifies ; and because we 
therefore press the necessity of people’s receiving 
the inward and spiritual appearance of this Divine 
Word, in order to a right and beneficial applica 
tion of whatsoever He did for man, with respect 
to his life, miracles, sufferings, death, resurrection 
ascension and mediation; our adversaries would 
have us deny any Christ without us. First, as to 
his Divinity, because they make us to confine hia 
within us. Secondly, as to his humanity or man- 
hood, because as he was the son of Abraham, 


| David and Mary, according to the flesh, he cannot 
| be in us, and therefore we are heretics and blas- 


phemers. 

‘“‘ Whereas we believe him, according to Scrip- 
ture, to be the son of Abraham, David and Mary, 
after the flesh, and also God over all, blessed 





and full of grace and truth ; and that he lighteth| pride would keep forever open. But humility is 


for ever. Sothat he that is within us, is also 
without us, even the same who laid down his 
precious life for us, rose again from the dead, and 
ever liveth to make intercession for us, being the 
blessed and alone Mediator between God and 
man, and him by whom God will finally judge 
the world, both quick and dead : all which we as 
sincerely and steadfastly believe, as any other 
society of people, whatever may be ignorantly or 
maliciously insinuated to the contrary, either by 


our declared enemies or mistaken neighbours.” 
(To be continued.) 





Benevolence.—No right judgment can ever be 
formed on apy subject having a moral or intellec- | 
tual bearing, without benevolence ; forso strong is 
man’s natural self-bias, that without this restrain- 
ing principle, he insensibly becomes a competitor 
in all such cases presented to his mind; and, 
when the comparison is thus made personal, 
unless the odds be immeasurably against him, his 
decision will rarely be impartial. In other words 
no one can see any thing as it really is through 
the misty spectacles of self-love. We must wish 
well to another in order to do him justice. Now 
the virtue in this good-will is not to blind us to 
his faults, but our own rival and interposing 
merits. 


snasemnitiplipinetiane 

Politeness.—In politeness, as in many other 
things connected with the formation of character, 
people in general begin outside, when they should 
begin inside; instead of beginning with the heart, 
and trusting that to form the manners, they begin 
with the manners, and trust the heart to chance 
influences. The golden rule contains the very 
life and soul of puliteness. Children may be 
taught to make a graceful courtesy, or a gentle- 
manly bow; but unless they have likewise been 
taught to abhor what is selfish, and always prefer 
another’s comfort and pleasure to their own, their 
politeness will be entirely artificial, and used only 
when it is their interest to use it. On the other 
hand, a truly benevolent kind hearted person will 
always be distinguished for what is called native 
politeness, though entirely ignorant of the con- - 
vential forms of society. —L. M. Child. 





Humility.—The only true independence is in 
humility ; for the humble man exacts nothing, 
and cannot be mortified,—expects nothing, and 
cannot be disappointed. Humility is also a healing 
virtue ; it will cicatrize a thousand wounds, which 
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not the virtue of a fool ; since it is not consequent | quillity of spirit that makes us feel that the joy is 


upon apy com parison between ourselves and others, 
but between what we are and what we ought to 
be,—which no man ever was. 


War.—W hat is the will of God? It is agreed 
by all sober moralists, that the foundation of our 
duty is the will of God, and that his will is to be 
ascertained by the revelation which he has made. 
To christianity therefore we refer in determina- 
tion of this great question; we admit no other 
test of truth ; and with him who thinks that the 
decisions of christianity may be superceded by 
other considerations, we have no concern; we ad- 
dress not our argument to him, but leave him to 
find some other and better standard, by which to 
adjust his principles and regulate his conduct. 
These observations apply to those objectors who 
loosely say that “ wars are necessary.” To talk 
of a divine law which must be disobeyed, implies 
indeéd such a confusion of moral principles as 
well as laxity of them, that neither the philoso- 
pher nor the christian are required to notice it. 
But, perhaps, some of those who say that wars 
are necessary, do not very accurately inquire what 
they mean. There are two sorts of necessity— 
moral and physical; and these it is probable, 
some men are accustomed to confound. That 
there is any physical necessity for war—that peo- 
ple cannot, if they choose, refuse to engage in it, 
no one will maintain. Anda moral necessity to 





perform an. action, consists only in the prospect of 


a certain degree of evil by refraining from it. If, 
then, those who say that “‘ wars are necessary,” 
mean that they are physically necessary, we deny 
it. Ifthey mean that wars avert greater evils 
than they occasion, we ask for proof. 
never yet been. given; and even if we thought 
that we possessed such proof, we should still be 
referred to the primary question, ‘‘ What is the 
will of God ?”—Dymond on War. 





Plainness.— Advised, that all Friends, both old 
and young, keep out of the world’s corrupt lan- 
guage, manners, vain and needless things and 


fashions, in apparel, buildings, and furniture of 


houses; some of which are immodest, indecent 
and unbecoming. And that they avoid immode- 
ration in the use of lawful things, which, however 
innocent in themselves, may thereby become hurt- 
ful; also all such stuffs, colours and dress, as are 
calculated more to please a vain and wanton 
mind, than for real usefulness; and let tradesinen 
and others, members of our religious Society, be 
admonished, that they be not accessary to these 
evils; for we ought to take up our daily cross, 
minding the grace of God which brings salvation, 
and teaches to deny all ungodliness and worldly 
lusts, and to live soberly, righteously, and godly 
in this present world, that we way adorn the gos- 
pel of our Lord Jesus Christ in all things; so 
may we feel his blessing, and be instrumental in 
his hand for the good of others.— Discipline. 


———_—_~>>____ 


Carl Johann Phillip Spitsa, whose name is fa- 
miliar to us as attached to fugitive hymns of 
wuch beauty and merit, was a German Lutheran 
minister, who died in 1859 at Burgdorf, Hanover, 
at the age of fifty-eight. He published a volume 
of hymns under the title of “ Psaltry and Harp,” 
which have been translated by Richard Massie. 
“They abound,’ says a recent writer, “ in those 
clear apnunciations of spiritual truth which a 
genuine experience of Divine realities always 
readily recognizes as the result of a similar ex- 
perience in another. They reach down into sol- 


emn depths of sorrow, and up into holy heights| due course, the latitudinarian spirit now manifest 


of joy; but they do both with an unbroken tran- 







chastened and the sorrow not comfortless.”’ 





The Power of the Spirit of God.—A christian 
is nothing and can do nothing, without the power 
and presence of the Spirit of God in him. So 
then, if nothing in religion can be done (with ac- 
ceptance to God,) without the Spirit, then the 
Spirit is the first thing to be looked after, by him 
who would be truly and well-groundedly religious. 
—TI. Penington. 
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We have received a communication from a 
member of New York Yearly Meeting, containing 
‘a plan for reunion or reconstruction,’ by which 
it is proposed that all the Yearly Meetings of 
Friends on this continent may be again brought 
into harmony and correspondence with each other, 
and those who have separated from them restored 
to their former membership. 

We can unite with much that our correspon- 
dent appears-to think would remove the existing 
difficulties, and result in the restoration of har- 
mony, and are aware, as he says, that the divisions 





travail of their souls and be satisfied, and enabled 
to bring their respective meetings together in the 
unity of: faith and practice. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrrgn.—News from England to the first inst. Daily 
arrests were being made in Ireland of persons implicated 
in the Fenian conspiracy. Important documentary evi- 
dence is accumulating in the case. Among the papers 
discovered is one giving the particulars of expected ar- 
rivals at Bantry Bay, of vessels from America with arms 
for the insurgents. The plot is alleged to have been of 
the most sanguinary character, aiming at the general 
destruction of the aristocracy and land owners. Alder- 
man Philips, a Jew, has been elected Lord Mayor of 
London 

The weather continued excessively warm, for the 
season, in England. It was asserted that the yellow 
fever had appeared at Swansea, and a government com- 
missioner had been sent there to inquire into the matter. 
American securities of all kinds were in increasing de- 
mand at higher rates. U.S. five twenty’s have been 
sold largely at 70 a 703. The Liverpool market for 
breadstuffs was firm with an upwards tendency. Cotton 
had advanced to 244d. for middling New Orleans. Man- 
chester advices say manufacturers were offered very 
large orders for goods, but the rise checked business. 
The Bank of England has advanced its rate of discount 
to 44 per cent. 

The Paris Moniteur, alluding to the reported speedy 
evacuation of Rome, says that no doubt should exist 
relative to the intentions of the French government. 










in regard to principles and organization. are |So soon as France shall consider the proper moment to 
“ stumbling blocks in the way of the dear chil |have arrived, she will, in concert with the Pontifical 


»,}government, adopt necessary measures for the com- 
dren and of others who have looked towards” | jencement of the evacuation of Rome, in order that the 
Friends “ with favour,” and also that “our early| withdrawal of the French troops may be compRted 


Friends laboured incessantly when they found|within an appointed period. It is reported that the 
anything wrong, to heal the breach and restore |Empress Eugenie bas published a pampblet on Mexico, 






Proof has 


paths to dwell in ;” but we apprehend the causes 
of the present condition of our religious Society 
lay too deep to be reached and removed by any- 
thing short of the powerful operation of the Holy 
Spirit in the hearts of the members, and that it 
must be left for the great Head of the church 
himself to prepare the way, qualify the instru- 
ments and guide them in the work of brioging 
the Society back to the only sure foundation on 
which christian unity and harmony can rest. 

If this view is a correct one, all plans for heal- 
ing the breaches, proposed and discussed before- 
hand, will only lead to unprofitable controversy. 
We are, however, rejoiced to find by this and 
other communications received from members of 
different Yearly Meetings, that uneasiness and 
exercise on account of the present disjointed avd 
discordant state of our religious Society, have re- 
newedly taken hold of the minds of many Friends, 
widely separated from each other, aud that an 
earnest desire appears to be cherished, that the 
right way may be availingly sought, through 
which the obstructions to former unity may be 
removed. We take comfort in the belief that 
this is a token for good ; something comparable 
to the moving of the Spirit upon Samson in the 
camp of Dan, and that it will finally lead to deli- 
verance of the Society from that which has shorn 
it of its strength. 

The wide departure among many from a faith- 
ful support of several of the testimonies of Truth, 
which Friends must always maintain, and the 


disposition manifested in different places to lead | 


the Society back to practices and forms from 
which it has long stood emancipated, are, we are 
glad to find, pressing heavily on the spirits of 
those in every Yearly Meeting, who feel bound 
“to the law and the testimony” of Truth, and 
long for the redemption of Israel. If such as 
these are but sufficiently humbled, and given u 


for circulation among her friends, called “ Mexico from 
a Providential Point of View.” 
At a recent consistory the Pope, in his allocution, is 
| reported to have spoken against sects in general and 
free masonry in particular, and to have censured the 
sovereigns who protected them. 

It is stated that the Austrian ministry has addressed 
a dispatch to most of the European governments, in 
which it is declared in emphatic language that the late 
imperial manifesto or rescript must be taken to imply 
that the Austrian government is sincerely bent on gov- 
erning with constitutional and representative forms. 

Rio Janeiro advices of the 8th ult., state that a battle 
had taken place between theallied forces and the Para- 
guayans on the Uraguay river, in which the latter suf- 
\fured a decisive defeat, with the loss of their artillery 
and 1700 prisoners. 

Unirep States.— North Carolina.—The State Conven- 
tion organized on the 3d inst. with a full attendance. 
On the 6th the Convention declared by an unanimous 
vote, ** That the ordinance of the Convention of the State 
of North Carolina ratified on the 21st day of November, 
1789, which adopted and ratified the Constitution of the 
United States, with all acts and parts of acts of the 
General Assembly ratifying and adopting amendments 
to the said Constitution, are now, and at all times since 
the adoption and ratification thereof have been, in full 
force and effect, notwithstanding the supposed ordi- 
nance of the 20th May, 1861, declaring the same to be 
repealed, rescinded and abrogated, and the said sup- 
posed ordinance is now, and at all times hath been, null 
and void.” And on the next day an ordinance was 
passed with like unanimity, declaring “ That slavery or 
involuntary servitude other than for crime, whereof the 
party sball have been duly convicted, shall be and is 
hereby forever prohibited within the State.” The Con- 
vention has also passed an ordinance. providing for the 
election of Governor, members of the Legislature, and 
seven members of Congress, on the 9th of next month. 

Tennessee.—Gov. Brownlow, of Tennessee, sent a mes- 
jsuge to the Legislature on the 2d. He recommends 
| additions to the franchise law; says that guilty rebels 
|should be treated with severity in proportion to their 
offences ; that emigration should be fostered and a com- 
missioner stationed in the east, and advises the setting 
apart some portion of the national territory best adapted 
for a nation of freedmen, and the taking of the testi- 
mony of negroes in the courts on the same basis as that 








P 
to suffer all the appointed time, for the body’s|°f the whites. 


° ° : . : Texas.—The work of re-organizing the State govern- 
sake, we have faith to believe relief will come in’ nent is said to be progressing as rapidly as possible. 


/One hundred and five counties have been completed in 


| will be checked and cast out, they will see of the their organization, and thirty yet remain. The Houston 
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Telegraph says, while collisions take place between the 
civil and military authorities in other States, none occur 
in Texas. Gov. Hamilton and his appointees are very 
popular. It is stated that large quantities of land have 
been purchased by a Polish agent for the purpose of 
introducing a colouy of Polish emigrants. 

The Freedmen.—On the 2d inst., a very large meeting 
of the Freedmen was held in Petersburg, Va. Capt. 
Barnes, of the Freedmen’s Bureau, delivered an impres- 
sive address, exhorting them to Jabour, and disabusing 
them of a notion prevalent among the blacks that the 
lands of their late owners were now to be divided among 
them. Several coloured speakers also addressed them, 
exhorting to labour, sobriety and industry, and coun- 
selling a friendly feeling towards the whites. A meet- 
ing of 6000 freedmen was recently held at Edgefield, | 
Tenn. An address was made by General Fisk, in which | 
he rejoiced that the slaves of Tennessee were free, as 
God intended them to be, and said that they must prove | 
themselves to be entitled to the blessings of freedom by | 
industry, sobriety and integrity. His duty was to see 
that they are not oppressed, and also that they dis- | 
charged their duties. He would put the black man in 
the jury box and on the witness stand. Gen. Gregory, 
Superintendent of the Freedmen’s Bureau in Texas, 
made a speech to the negroes »t Houston, assuring them 
of their right to hold property and to be governed by 
the same laws as the whites. He informed them that 
the military would compel them to abide by their con- 
tracts, and assured them that they should not be a bur- 
den on the government. Reports received at the Freed- 
men’s Bureau represent the coloured lessees of farms in 
Arkansas as doing well, raising large crops, while other 
freedmen have interest in the crops being raised by | 
planters. In obedience to instructions from General 
Howard, under date of the 3d instant, Col. Eaton, As- 
sistant Commissioner of Freedmen for the District of 
Washington, is making preparations to restore to the 
original owners a large »mount of property, situated in 
Alexandria, Va., and the counties adjacent thereto. 

Rhode Island.—The total population of this State is 
184,958, a gain of 7810 since 1860. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 254. 

Brooklyn.—Mortality last week, 176. 

The Osage Indians.—By a late treaty these Indians 
have ceded about 1,000,000 acres of land, for which the 
government pays $300,000. About 2,000,000 acres are 
also ceded from the north side of their reservation, to 
be held in trust for the Osages. All these lands are} 
within the limits of the State of Kansas. 

The Pacific Railroad.—The Presidents of several of 
the great railroad lines, have engaged to construct sixty | 
miles of the Union Pucific road, west of Lawrence, by 
the first of Fifth month next. 

Kentucky.—Upon the recommendation of Gen. Palmer, | 





commanding the Department of Kentucky, four thou- 
sand of the coloured troops of bis command will be 
mustered out of service, leaving only six thousand on | 
duty in that Department. 

The Pacific Coast.—The Supreme Court of Oregon has 
sustained the law for the observation of the first day of | 
the week. It has also decided that all State taxes must 
be paid in gold. In the San Francisco market nearly 
all eastern goods are advancing in price, the market 
being quite bare of some articles. The steamer Consti- | 
tution sailed on the 3d with $1,112,000 in specie for | 
New York, and $342,000 for England. On the 8th inst. 
a severe earthquake took place at San Francisco, seri- | 
ously injuring many buildings. 

Miscellancous.—Late advices from the parties engaged 









The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 9th inst.—New York.—American gold, 146}. U. 
S. six per cents, 1881, 107}; ditto, 5-20, new, 1018. The 
loan market active at 7 per cent. Superfine State flour, 
$8.15 a $8.40. Shipping Ohio, $9.10 a $9.35. Balti- 
more flour, fair to extra, $10.20 a $10.70. Chicago 
spring wheat, $1.68 a $1.77; amber State, $2.43. 
Canada barley, $1.18 a $1.20. Yellow corn, 94 cts 
Western oats, 64 cts. Cotton has advanced to 58 a 60 
cts. Wool, 60 a 72 cts. according to fineness. Chicago. 
—No. 1 wheat, $1.44; No. 2, $1.28 a $1.31. Corn, 
523 2 56 cts. Oats, 24a 31$cts. Milwaukie—Wheat, 
$1.46. Outs, 29 cts. Buffalo—No. 1 spring wheat, 
$1.70. Corn, 73 a 76 cts. Oats, 53 cts. Barley, $1,123. 
Philadelphia.—Supertine flour, $8 a $8.50; extra and 
fancy brands, $9 a $13. Red wheat, $2.35 a $2.50; 
white, $2.65 a $3. Rye, $1 a $1.10. Yellow corn, 95 
cts. Oats, 53a55 cts. Clover seed, $7.50 a $8. 
offerings of beef cattle reached 2100 head. The demand 
was good, and all were disposed of at rather higher 
prices, which ranged at from 10 a 13 cts. for common, 
14 to 15 cts. for fair to good, and 164 to 17} cts. for 
extra quality. Hogs sold at $18 a $20 the 100 Ibs. net, 
and fat sheep at 64 to 7} ets. pér lb. gross. Lambs, $5 
a $6 each. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Samuel Dixon, Io., per N. Warrington, 
Agt. $2, vol. 39; from George Abhott, N. J., $2, vol. 39; 
from Elizabeth S. Thomas, Pa., per J. E., $2, vol. 39. 

Errata.—For present read parent in the 7th line from 
the bottom of first column page 39. 








WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Wanted, a suitable woman Friend to take charge of 
the Boys’ Parlor, and perform the other duties connected 
with that station. 

Early application shonld be made to 

Elizabeth Peirson, 448 North Fifth St., Philada, 
Beulah M. Hacker, 316 South Fourth St., “ 
Sarah Allen, 526 Pine St., & 
Hannah A. Warner, Germantown, Pa. 





WANTED. 


Wanted in Friends’ Select School for Boys, a teacher 
competent to impart instruction in the higher branches 
of Mathematics. Application to be made to William 
Biddle, at the office of the Mine Hill Company, Seventh 
street below Market; Joseph Walton, No. 413 Walnut 
street ; or John Carter, No. 329 South Twelfth street. 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
EAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 
Physician andSuperiatendent,—Josuua H.Wortuine- 
ton, M. D. 
Application for the Admission of Patients may be 


N 


of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 





MarriepD, at Friends’ meeting-honse, East Caln, 


Chester Co., Pa., on the 16th of Eighth month, 1865 


4 4 ?\leave that for the Lord to do.” 
Epwarp D. Copz, of Haverford, Delaware Co., Pa., to 


AnNig, daughter of the late Richard Pim, of the former 


place. 





Diep, On the 24th of Seventh month, Atsin H., son 
in constructing the great Russian American Telegraph, |of Isaac and Elizabeth T. Yarnall, in the 15th year of 
report successful progress with the work, and state that | 


his age. 


The} 




















she saw that she must pass through great suffering and 
be brought down, down to the foot of the cross, 4 
great change came over her, the light of life broke in 
upon her soul, her heart seemed filled with joy un. 
speakable, and she said she “felt so happy she could not 
sleep. I feel that I have been brought out of nature’s 
darkness into a marvellous light,-in which I beheld my 
Saviour and saw the cross which I must take up and 
bear in order to get to Him. I saw that I must become 
a Friend, and put on the plain attire of a Friend.” She 
said she had thought that if she wore no useless or vain 
trimmings or ornaments about her dress, that that 
would be plain enough, but in this she found herself 
mistaken; for said she, “if I ever recover I shall feel it 
my place to put on the plain garb, from a sense of reli- 
gious duty.” Expecting to teach a public school this 
season, she said, “I feel that [ must tell —— that if he 
bires me he will hire a Quaker teacher.” Again, “[ 
see that all my bi-h prospects and lofty imaginations 
must be brought down to the very dust, and | must be- 
come any thing or nothing, just what the Lord would 
have me to be. Oh! it seemed as if it would take my 
very life, but I heard something say, thou must become 
a fool for Chriss sake; then | was made willing and 
strength was given to yield up all. I felt that if I was 
faithful all my sins would be forgiven. The principles 
of Friends have been clearly and plainly opened to my 
view as I never saw them before; they are the very 
truth; they look very consistent and beautiful to me 
now—their language, dress and all look so, I wonder [ 
could not have seen it so before. But tbe scales have 
been removed from my eyes so that I can see heavenly 
things in their brightness and beauty. I wish all could 
see the beauty there is in the Truth, as | now see it, but 
I do not want to feel bardness towards any that do not 
see things as I do, for I feel that I love every body. I 
want to be up and doing. I want to convince the whole 
world and bring them to Christ ; if I could only go forth 
it seems as if all would believe, it is as fire shut up in 
my bones.” The great change wrought in her, produc- 
ing an entire willingness to become as a fool for Christ's 
sake, was experienced before her disease assumed an 
alarming character, so that it seemed as if the will was 
taken for the deed, and her soul was, for a season, per- 
mitted to partake of a sweet foretaste of that heavenly 
bliss into which she was soon to enter, and enjoy for- 
ever. “Oh! is not the Lord good? Is it not wonderful 
that I should’ be brought out of darkness into such a 
marvellous light. Oh the glories that I have seen, things 
not lawful to be uttered. This is true religion that I 
enjoy ; these tears are not tears of sorrow, but tears of 
joy. I feel that every prayer is answered and every 
tear is bottled in the divine remembrance.” Her mind 
was again brought under great exercise fur awhile, 
during which she said, “I see that I have got to go 
down deeper, down into suffering and to death, to know 
no will of my own, but be willing to die at any time.” 
Her concern for the welfare and happiness of the dif- 


|made to the Superintendent, to Caartes Exuis, Clerk {ferent members of the family was great, and she en- 


joined upon them the necessity of living “as though 
each day would be the last.” She said to her only sur- 
viving sister, for whom she deeply felt, “‘ I wanted to tell 
thee once more, so thou would be sure and come. I 
have felt anxious to live to convince thee, but I must 
Then to her brother, 
who was standing by, “I am almost sure thou wilt 
come.” Speaking of parting with them, she said, “I 
know that I shall be happier, a great ceal happier than 
I should be here; I have the assurance that I shall, but 
it will be so bard for this dear family,—I feel much for 
them,—I know they will be so lonely without me; I 


This dear afflicted youth was preserved in|should be willing to live to be a help to them, but I want 
the enterprise bids fair to be carried to a successful|much innocence; and was enabled to bear a severe|to say “not my will but thine be done.” 


I have felt 


completion at a much earlier day than has been gener- ‘illness with christian patience, furnishing, we humbly | that I wanted to get better so that I might do good, but 


elly anticipated. The cable to cross from America to 


Asia is to be laid next summer. | 


The Pension Office had on its rolls, on the Ist inst., 
41,248 invalid pensioners, and 56,627 widows. 

During the Ninth month the Patent Office issued the 
unusually large number of 552 patents. 

Dr. Mudd, who was sentenced to imprisonment for 








everlasting rest. 





trust, an evidence that his spirit has been received into|I see that is not for me, but I want all should be warned 


and come to the knowledge of the truth and be saved.” 


, on the 20th of Fourth month last, at the resi-|To some relations she said, “ when I came to a full sur- 
dence of her father, Isaac Peckbam, in Westmoreland, |render of my all to Christ, I found peace, and not till 
Oneida Co., N. Y., Jeanetre A. Peckuam, in the 25th |then.” To her father she said, “ Thy oil is nearly burnt, 
year of her age. As she grew up she suffered herself to |thy feet are weary and worn; keep thy eye single to the 
be drawn aside from the simplicity of the Truth as pro-|Lord and He will welcome thee home.” 


At another 


life, recently made an attempt to escape from the Dry|fessed by Friends, indulging in many of the vanities |time, “ Oh Lord, thy rod and thy staff they comfort me.” 


Tortugus. He was found concealed in the coal bunkers | and fashions of the day ; which proved a source of much| As death approached she said, “I die happy.” 


Again, 


of the steamer T. A. Scott, and was taken buck and set | painful conflict to her when laid upon a sick bed ; hav-|‘I could not cross the waters of Jordan and feel my 
to work at wheeling sand. ling been followed, as she said, by the “reproofs of in-|Saviour to be on either side, without putting my trust 
Incendiary fires at Mobile have destroyed two large! struction which are the way to life,” powerful compunc-|in that same divine arm that his followers have ever 
warehouses containing about 5,800 bales of cotton. \tions of conscience; but her heart was too proud and |trusted in.” Articulation ceased, but her countenance 
The treasure captured among Jefferson Davis’ effects | haughty to yield thereto. She said she wanted to be a|continued to beam with heavenly sweetness, indicating 


has been counted at the Treasury Department and jebristian, and also to go with the world, but found that|the serenity and peace of her mind. She continued to 
amounts to $87,878 in gold, mostly old coin; $8822 in| would not do, but that she must be willing to come out| sink until her purified spirit took its flight, we reverent- 


silver, and 146 pieces of foreign gold and siiver coin, |from the world, and to be known as a christian. Her|ly believe, to one of those heavenly mansions prepared 


value not yet estimated, and 56 silver bricks, weighing | mind became deeply and singularly exercised, when, as | for those who have come up out of great tribulation, and 


over five pounds each, estimated value $100 each. The |che afterwards said, the pride, hardness and corruption | have known their robes washed and made white in the 
value of the whole lot being a little over $160,000. 


‘of her unregenerate heart was laid open before her, and | blood of the Lamb. 





